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Hitherto he had basked in the sunshine of his own
brilliant promise, exerting to the full the potent magnet
of his charm and gentleness; savouring, a trifle lazily,
the expectations which he had aroused. But now
had come the moment when he could no longer rely
solely upon his own capacity for profiting from external
advantages ; people would soon be asking themselves
(his mother, even, would begin to ask herself) whether
Lord Dufferin would continue to be promising all his
life. It was not the labour of it all that he dreaded,
since he was capable of intense bouts of concentration.
It was the need of doing ordinary things as if he were
an ordinary person ; the need of routine and constant
application; the need, if he was to avoid failure, of
evolving from within himself something which would
compel success rather than just receive acclamation;
the need of discovering among the silken fibres of his
personality some strand of hemp wherewith to tauten
his ambition. Did he in fact possess ambition, or
only a profound dislike of failure ? It was not wholly
fair that his mother, and Lady Palmerston, and Lady
John Russell and dear Lady Jocelyn should expect so
much. The combat, after all, was his alone.

Was he conscious also that the Crimean War would
bring with it a decline of those privileges upon which
he set such store ? To us, who from the perspective
of another century look back upon that period, it
seems as if those three years between 1853 an^ l856
marked the moment when the industrial revolution
first drove home its iron wedges into the fabric of
society. It needed a war and the passage almost of
a generation before the Reform Bills shifted the
incidence of power from the territorial aristocracy to